HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

tradition, which places the earliest Indian medical schools of
Charaka and Susruta at some time in the first century B. C.
This being so and considering that we have direct evidence of
the practice of human dissection in the Alexandrian School,
and that of the visit about 300 B. C of the Greeks to India,
the conclusion of a dependence of Greek anatomy on that of
India may be left out of question. But on the other hand,
there is some indirect evidence that the Hippocratics were
not entirely unfamiliar with human dissection. (On this and
other points touching the Greek Anatomy, see the learned
treatise, Dr. Puschmann's "History of Medical Education"),
And once admitting the practice of such dissection among both
the early Greeks and the early Indians, we may well
conceive the general similarity of standard in their know-
ledge of human ajiatomy without assuming the hypothesis
of an interdependence. In order to be able to verify their
mutual dependence we require the evidence of agreement in
points which are both peculiar and essential in the respective
systems.

No summary of Osteological doctrines, such as we find in
the writings of Charaka and Susruta, appears to exist in any of
the known works of the earlier Greek medical schools. There
exists however a somewhat similar Osteological summary in
the Talmud (vide The Jewish Encyclopaedia, s. v. Anatomy);
and as the Talmudic anatomy is admittedly based on the
anatomy of the Greeks, the summary in question may perhaps
be taken to reflect the contemporary Greek doctrine on the
subject. It is ascribed to the first century A. D,, but certain
points in it, such as the inclusion of the "processes" and carti-
leges to make up the total of 248 bones, seem to point to its
being rather a survival of the system of the Hippocratic
school. In any case, in its methods and details of classifica-
tion, it differs materially from the Indian, and if it may be
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